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PASTORAL I. 


The CHARM 


 Buxoma, HOBNELIA. 


eg Loſe by the Entrance of the woodland 
8 N Plain, 


Stood the low Cottage of a jolly 


Swain: 
The rotting Thatch had lain for many a Lear; 
And on its Eves green Turfs of Graſs appear. 
: B Before 
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Before his Hut, a little Spot of Ground 

The Shepherd had with Hurdles fenc'd around ; 

A five-bar'd Gate upon a Stake he hung, 

On'which Buxoma oft with Pleafure ſwung: 

Within th Encloſure of the Wicker Fence 

He kept his Ducks and Geeſe, his Cocks and 
Hens 


Theſe young B!xoma fed, for twas to her 
Of all the Poultry Colm left the Care. 
As from the Plain one Day Hobnelia hied, 
 Bruxoma thro' the Gate the Damſel ſpied: 
Straightway ſhe beckned to the willing Laſs, 
Who ne'er without a Game at Chat cou'd paſs. 
Acroſs the Road the tidy Maiden trip'd, 

And to Buxoma oer the Stile ſhe skip'd. 
The Laſſes ſate adown beneath the Shade 
A ſpreading Elm's thick blending Branches made; 
For Colin a green Bank of Sod had rear d 


Round a tall Elm, that grew within his Yard. 
The 
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The blitheſome Damſels took this pleaſing Seat, 
And of their Sweethearts ſang in Sonnets neat. 


Buxoma. 


Thou know'ſt, Hobnelia, who's my Fav'rite 
Lout ; 
Thou'ſt ſeen me often ſpeed, I make no doubt, 
Into yon Nook, where Lobbin's nibbling Sheep 
Within the Compaſs of his Eye muſt keep. 
As to the Swain 1 tripd the other Day, 
1 pluckt a Buſh of Fern that grew i'th' way. 
When with my Knife aflaunt I cut the Root, 
Eftſoons I ſpied great L and C to boot: 
And well thou weeneſt, Laſs, that Schollards fpell 
The Name of Lobbin Clout with C and L. 


Hobnelia. 
Ay well I wot a happy Maid art thou, 


For ſure a trimmer Lad ne ler follow d Plough : 
B 2 But 
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But poor Hobnelia ſtill was born to prove 

The cruel] Torments of neglected Love. 

Til tell thee, Laſs, when Prittilit was wed, 

And we had ſeen the Swain and her to Bed, 

When all the Lads and Damſels flung the Hoſe, 

I only bed the Luck to miſs his Noſe. 

Yet home I ſped, and for my Slouchy's ſake 

Beneath my Pillow laid the plummy Cake: 

But I, inſtead of dreaming of the Wight, 

Did rought but ſleep and ſnore the live- long 
Night, 


 Buxoma. 


Thou think ſt ſo much of Suchy, thou'ſt for- 
_ 
That I was there, Hol nelia, haſt thou not ? 
Poſt thou not ween, that when the Joint grew 
bare, 
The Mutton Blade-bone fell to Father's Share? 
1 
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I beg'd it of him when he'd pickt it clean; 

And lily hid it in my Lap unſeen. 

That Night you mind we all on's lay from home; 

Becauſe 'twas late, and we had far to come. 

So I with Roſclinda went to Bed, 

And ſlipt the Bone beneath the Maiden's Head. 

Pleas'd went to ſleep; but when the Morning 
came, 

Soon as we up'd, I told the Laſs my Dream: 

Straightway ſhe gan of Col:net to tell, 

And how ſhe thought he kiſs'd her th well. p 

I bid her go and ſee on what ſhe'd lain, | 

And ſo we laugh'd till almoſt burſt in twain. 


Hobnelia. 
As the blue Sky with winklin Stars was 
= - 
One ſhooting croſs the Welkin I beheld : 
Straight in the Corner of my Apron blue 
knit a Knot, and Sloxchy thought of you. 
But 
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But yet to prove the Falſeneſs of my Swain, 
Before twas firm the Star was fix d again. 


Buxoma, 


Fil tell thee, Wench, a pretty Prank to play, 

I try'd it too my ſelf the other Day. 
Three Handfuls of our whiteſt Meal I took, 
And with it blended Water from the Brook ; 
Then with clean Hands I kneaded it to Dough, 
And made the Letters of the Criſs- croſs- row. 
Eſtſoons I put em in a Baſon fair, 

And fill'd it to the Top with Water clear. 
Beneath my Bolſter this Iſaſely laid, 

And ſlept upon it when I went to Bed; 


But in the Morning, which was ſtrange to ſee, 
Upon the Top there ſwam an L and C; 

And theſe, they ſay, the Name of him point out 
Who'eer to you ſhall prove a loving Lour, 
Now L and C are found in Lobbin Clout. 


Hob nelia. 
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Hobnelia. 


Tl do't to Night; yet in good ſooth I fear 
That after all I ſhall be ne er the near, 

Becauſe I ne er had Luck in all my Life; 

For t other Day when Goodman Clody's Wife, 
Who lives at upper End of all the Town, 
With her firſt luſty Bairn was falFn adowẽwn, 
Straightway the Nurſe, in Sarcenet Hood ſo nice, 
Cut from the groaning Cheeſe each Laſs a Slice: 
With Pleaſure then I to my Cottage ſped, 

And plac'd the Cheeſe with Care beneath my 
Head. 2 3 
But this prov'd worſe than did the bridal Cake; 

For all the Night I toſs d and lay awake. 


Buxoma. 


Laſt Night I dreamt a charming Dream, I trow, 


Which if you'll tell me yours V1] let you know. 
” Hob nelia. 
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Hobnelia. 


Come on then, Laſs; but firſt you yours ſhall tell, 
For I too dreamt what pleas d me paſſing well. 


Buxoma, 


I ween'd, Hobnelia, that I faw a Wight, 
The feateſt of the Plain with Flowers bedight, 
I in my Sunday Gown was dreſt ſo gay, 

And with the Shepherd deftly trip'd away. 
Methought he from our Cottage led me ſtraight 
'Athwart the Plain to Kirk-houſe Meadow Gate; 
Thence into Kirk we ſped, and there we ſtand, 
Until the Parſon came and join'd our Hand. 
Straight after him the jovial Shepherd (aid, 

I Lobhin with this Ring Buxoma wed ; 


But when it came to my Turn next to ſpeak, 
1 found myſelf in Bed and broad awake: 
Now then, Hobnelia, I your Promiſe claim, 
That you rehearſe to me your laſt Night's Dream. 


Hoönelia, 


The CHAR M. 


Hobnelia. 


Since thou ſo fairly haſt propoſed thine, 
I'll keep my Word, and likewiſe tell you mine: 
\lethought one Morn the Laſſes and the Swains 
Met altogether on the graſſy Plains, 
They join their Hands ſo ſoon as e'er they can, 
Reſolv'd to play at Thread- my-Needle-Nan; 
Each Shepherd took the Laſs he lik'd the beſt, 
When Suchy pickt out me from all the reſt, 
Tho' Doudilis, foul Quean ! had Hopes her Smile 
Wou'd ſure the Lubbar of his Heart beguile. 
But, oh! Buxoma, canſt thou gueſs my Glee, 
When ſpite of her he gave his Hand to me? 
Such Joy's too great to laſt, you well may deem, 
Eftſoons I wak'd, and found 'twas all a Dream. 


— Buxoma, 
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Puxoma, 


Then fear not, Laſs, to die all crown'd with 


Willow, 
I hid a Bunch of Savine in your Pillow, 


And Gammer Dreamwell always ſaid, you ween, 


That then your Sweetheart true is ever ſeen. 


Now then [1] tell you cheery News beſide, 
I ſhall before next Year be made a Bride: 


1 heard the Nightingale this Morning ſing, 


Nor have I heard the Cuckow all the Spring; 
And Good-wives ſay, ſhe neer to wed ſhall fail, 
That fore the Cuckow hears tlie Nightingale. 
More ſhe had ſaid, but that the Hens and 
Cocks | 
By their loud Cackling made her ken a Fox. 
Sly Reynard throws a Goſling ofer his Back, 
And ſcuds away toward the Barley Stack ; 
Buxoma ran in Haſte to ſnatch the Broom, 
But in the Hurry took a Prong i'th* Room. 
Juſt 
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Juſt at that Time the Shepherd Cudd) paſt, 

And wonder'd where the Damſel hied fo faſt ; 

Adown Bruxoma falling from the Stile, 

What Crddy ſaw would make a Parſon ſmile, 

At length he ſpies the Fox, and quick perſues, 

And from his Jaws redeem'd the wounded 
Goole. 

The Swain return'd expecting of his Bliſs, 

How from each Damſel he ſhould gain a Kits : 

But as they both ſtood leaning on the Yate, 

_ Sadly bewailing the poor Goſling's Fate, 
Soon as they ſpied it in the Shepherd's Hand, 

Their Ground no longer cou'd the Laſſes ſtand ; 

But bluſhing till at what he'd ſeen before, 

| Fled from the Yate, and clapt the Cottage 

Door. 


= mu 
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RosELIMND . 


= 


Alu on the Ground fad Roſelinda lay; 
A A little Hillock turſted o'er with Graſs 
Form'd a foft Pillow for the penſive Laſs. 


1 TD Eneath a ſhady Wood at Break of Day 


Thus Roſelinda lay, while round her ſinile 


The red edg'd Daiſie and green Camomile. 
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The pining Daiſie hung its envious Head, 
Languid its Whiteneſs grew, and pale its Red; 
No more it ſpreads its Colours to the Sun, 
Thoſe Beauties were by Roſelind outdone. 
When thus the Maiden vents her rueful Tale; 
And Tears with fluent Eloquence prevail. 

The Winds are conſcious to her Plaints alone, 
And in ſoft Murmurs anſwer ev'ry Groan. 
Ah! Colinet, ſhe cry'd, how long muſt I 
Wiſh for my Death, yet be deny'd to die ? 
Thy Roſelinda now nought elſe can crave, 


Since ſhe has follow'd mourning to thy Grave: 


I well remember my Concern for you, 
When round your Cot the jetty Raven flew, 
And three times croak'd ; but when it ceas'd its 
Flight, 
And on your new made Thatch I ſaw it light, 
Oh! none can tell how grievous was my Fright! 
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Down on my Knees I fell, and beg d of Pan, 
To pity Roſclind, and ſpare her Swain; 


But beg d in vain; for on that very Night 


I by your Window ſpied this diſmal Sight: 
The Dogs beneath had routed up the Ground, 
Which tho' I thrice fill'd up, thrice open found, 
And more to fill the Meaſure of my Woe, 


They give three ominous Howls before they go. 


1, all in Tears, cry'd, Colinet is gone, 


And I poor hapleſs Maiden am undone !: 


That Haw-thorn Hedge, that wont ſo blithe 


tappear, 
And trim with Flowers when Colinet was here, 
No more ſhall ſeem or blithe or gay again, 
Since cruel Death my Colinet has ta en. 
The gold-bill'd Blackbird, and the dapple Thruſh. 
That wont to caroll ſweet on ev'ry Buſh, 
No longer Pleaſance give; my Shepherd's Art 


: Form'd the melodious Sounds that fir'd the Heart. 


When 


\ 
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When firſt I went a Field to milk my Cow, 
I ſaw him ſtand by Gaffer H»bſon's Mow, 
And whilſt he carcleſs lean'd upon his Rake, 
My riſing Boſom panted tor his Sake : 
Straight I hy'd Home, 'twas Eve of good Saint 
Mark, 
Then I reſolv d to know my loving Spark. 


My Dame, not weening what was in my Head, 

Eat ſome Milk-Porridge, and went up to Bed. 

My Houſe I ſwept, a bonny Fire 1 made, 

Set out the Table, and the Cloth I laid, 

Then brought the Victuals from the Shelf 
within, 


And hung a clean waſh't Smock a- croſs a Line ; 
Then who wou'd come to turn it watch'd to ſee, 
For he they lay ſhall your true Lover be. 
Beneath the Table I ſat down unſeen, 
And e er 'twas long young Colinet came in; 
As 
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As near as I can gueſs 'twas one a Clock, 
When pleasd I ſaw the Shepherd turn my 
Smock. ey 

But ah the piteous Sight for Roſelind / 

A Satyr bore a Coffin cloſe behind. 

At this, ſurpriz d, o Bed with ſpeed I creep, 

Nor got that livelong Night one Wink of Sleep. 

A thouſand Whimſies till poſſeſoꝰ d my Head. 
But moſt fear d that Colinet was dead. 

Next Morning raithe Iroſe before the Sun, 

And in my Shift Ito my Caſement run, 

When overjoy d I ſpy'd my Culinet 

Paſs whiſtling gay by Cudady's Meadow Gate. 
Unwittingly at Night I went to Bed, 

And ſlept with Prayer Book beneath my Head: 
The waggith Prittilis had laid it there, 

And plac'd it open in a Leaf moſt rare, 

The Place whereby the Parſon does the Work, 


When Lads and Laſſes join their Hands at Kirk. 


She 
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She put a Sixpence too, and croſs d a Pair 
Of Box-haft Knives, which ſhe had bought laſt 
Fair. 

She had been told, it ſeems, that this wou'd prove 

A Charm to make one dream of one's true Love. 

As thus I lay, the Viſions of the Night 

O'er- joy d my Boſom with too vaſt Delight. 

Methought I ſaw a blitheſome Lad come forth, 

Dight with the Beauties of the plunder'd Earth. 

The Cowſlip, Daiſie, Roſe and Jeſſimine 

In blended Wreaths about his Temples twine. 

Straight from his Head he doff d the Garland 
now, en 

And plac'd the flow'ry Trophies on my Brow. 

Juſt here the envious Cock my Slumbers broke; 

By crowing thrice, till from my Dream I woke. 

So up I got as ſoon as I cou'd ſee, 

And ſped acroſs the Mead to milk my Kee. 

D Then 
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Then home with ſmoaking Kit eftſoons I came, 

Churn'd laſt Night's Cream, and then call'd up 
my Dame. 

I fed my Poultry, and well ſerv'd the Swine, 

And carry'd Hay to keep in Heart my Kine. 

Then Prittilis and I a Bargain make, 

To gang ith' Afternoon to Buſb-Green Wake. 


Where when we came, a jovial Crew we found 


Of Lads and Laſſes ſeated on the Ground. 


Two oaken Towels in the Midſt were laid, 


And two new Belts of tougheſt Leather made. 


High in the Air there hung a flow ry Crown, 


Io grace his Brows that had the Conqueſt won. 


Beſide the Garland wav'd a Riband too, 

The cleareſt Sky ne er ſhow'd a fairer Blue. 

Then Clouterkin came forth, a Belt he took, 

And challeng'd all the Swains with haughty 
Look, 


Young 
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Young Colinet ſtept up towards the Clown, 
Took tother Belt, and laid the Bumkin down. 
Ihe an gry Swain reſolv d to ve t'other Bout; 
But Colinet ſoon threw the clumſy Lour. 

The Lad diſgrac'd, amid the Crowd retir'd, 
When Colinet, with Thirſt of Glory fir'd, 
Snatch'd up the oaken Weapon from the Ground, 
And wav d it thrice with defteſt Motion round. 
ThenClouterkin advanc'd with mighty Rage, 


Reſolv'd once more the Victor to engage. 

The other Cudgel from the Earth he took, 

Their Lengths once meaſur d, no Delay they 
brook. 

Long Time the Fray was doubtful of its End; 


For both with Art oppoſe, with Art defend. 


As on the Graſs the roſie Laſſes ſate, 
Their Breaſts oft anxious heav'd for Coliner. 
D 2 The 
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The peerleſs Lad at length grew wondrous 


quaint, 


And towards the Lubbar's Heels he made 2 


Feint : 
The Lout there guards, unmindful of his Fate, 
So Counet ſtruck home, and broke his Pate. 
A ſympathizing Laugh ſpreads o'er the Plains, 
Poor Clouterkin was jear'd by all the Swains. 
A threefold Conqueſt Colinet might boalt ; 
For Damſels ſtrove who ſhould applaud him 


moſt. 


Straight with the Riband blue the Vidor's bound, 


And the gay Garland girt his Temples round. 
With Eyes intent the jealous Laſſes view, 


What happy Maid the Conqu'ror ſhou d ſubdue. 


Smiling acroſs the Ring the Shepherd ſped, 


And plac'd the Sylvan Wreath around my Head. 


The Riband too he gave me, and with this, 


A long expected and long wiſht-for Kiſs. 


Bedight 
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Bedight with theſe, I all that Day was ſeen 

| Mixt with the Lads and Laſſes on the Green 
In various Dance as fine as any Queen ; 

| Till ſable Clonds, deckt round with Golden 
Light, 

Forewarn'd the Shepherds of approaching Night. 

At ſetting Sun the rural Paſtimes end, 
The ruſtick Rout diſpers'd, all homeward tend; 
| Twixt the green Quickſets Colinet and I, 

Pleaſing and pleas'd, toward my Cottage hie. 

Sometimes he preſs d my Hand, and ſighing ſaid, 
| Oh! were it always thus, my charming Maid ! 


Sometimes to make the Journey ſeem leſs long, 


He'd paſs the idle Moments in a Song; 
I Or with his Pipe he'd fill the neighbouring 
Grounds, 
| Till pining Echoes wanton d with the Sounds 
E By various Repetition; whilſt the Swain 
Play'd care leſs on thro' ev'ry puzzling Strain. 
| 8 
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How pleaſant has it been to ſee the Fawns, 
Fleet as the Winds, ſcud o'er the ruſſet Lawns ? 
Or ſet with Colmet, and fee the Lambs 
In harmleſs Sports frisk round their fleecy Dams? 
We ſurely were the blitheſt Laſs and Swain, 
That ever tended Sheep upon the Plain. 
But now, alas! all Sun-burnt is my Neck, 
The Cherry glows not on my faded Cheek. 
if So pale my Face is grown, I ſcarce cou'd tell 
Il ſaw my own ſad Form in yonder Well. 


Oh! never may my Viſage bloom again, 
Till I in Death ſhall join my peerleſs Swain! 
Ah Colanet! thou Lad of mickle Meed, 
That well couldſt fing, and dance, and tune the 
Reed! 
Why do 1 think on what he was 2 he's dead, 
And Roſelmaa's ev'ry Joy is fled. 


Thus ſung the Maid her Melancholy Tale, 
In Muſick mournful as the Nightingale, 
When 
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When dusky Clouds acroſs the Welkin flew, 
And ſpread a fable Mantle o'er its Blue. 
The gaudy heavenly Bow fo rear explains 


A Tempeſt rifing, and deſcending Rains. 

The piteous Damſel leaves her graſſy Bed, 

And thro'a neighb' ring Meadow home ward ſped. 
with ſwelling Teats her lowing Cattle ſtand, 
And wait the gentle Preſſure of her Hand. 


THE 
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PASTORAL III. 


The B R A W L 


SLOUCHY, CLOUTERKIN, COLINET. 


ding the Carols of two blitheſome 
2 1 8 Suvains, 5 
7 2 Both fed their Flocks on Dor. ſbires 
graſſy Plains. 
The flow'ry Banks were gilded by the Sun, 
Which now had more than half his Journey run. 
The 


| 
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The woolly Sheep lay basking in the * 


Whilſt he aſlaunt ſhot forth his milder Rays. 
But now to ſeek the Hedges they began, 

And there for Noon: tide Shelter panting ran. 
Their Keepers too retit d beneath the Shade 


An aged Oak's wide ſpreading Branches made. 


Here Clouterkin and Souchy bap'd to meet, 
And plac'd themſelves upon a turfted Seat, , 
Whilſt Tray and Whitefoot lay at eithet's Feet. 
Each eat his homely Meſs ; but in the End 
They ſcarce knew how their idle Time to ſpend; 
When Colinet appearing on the Plain, 

Young Soxchy thus beſpoke his Fellow Swain. 


Slouchy, 


We oft' were wont to have a Bout in Verſe, 
While ev'ry Lout did what he pleas'd rehearſe, 


Why ſtand we mute then, whilſt our fleecy Sheep 
| Beneath the Shadow of yon Quickſet ſleep ? 


E And 
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And ſee where Culinet i'th' Nick of Time 


1s come „% EX W605 Gl 


Clonterkin, 


Slouchy, come on; but P11 not ſtrive for nought; 
For I to ſing by Lobbin Clout was taught: 


And Lobbin is, you ween, the deſteſt Swain, 


That ever danc'd or ſung on all the Plain: 
Now therefore for a Wager I will lay 
Tray's new braſs Collar, mine ſhall be the Day. 
 Souchy. 
Wagers I love not; for I've heard 'em ſay; 


That none but Fools and Fiddlers Wagers lay: 
But ſince the Collar is on your Part laid, 


I'll ſtake this knotted Sheep-hook newly made. 
Now then begin, and to your Verſes look : 
The Collar Whitefoot wears, or you the Crook. 
Clomterkn. 


| 
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(lout er iin. 


Thee, Blouzelinda, for my Song I take: 
For thee alone my Carols trim I make 
Eftſoons return to me, my Miſtrels fair, 
Orall my ragged Sheep will quite grow bare. 
Believe me, Slouchy, for I'm ſure you may, 
A neater Laſs ne'er made a Cock of Hay. 
Often with Pleaſure on the Graſs I've laid, 
While Pritiilis and ſhe their Gambols play d. 


Slouchy. 
I'd rather far behold my Lambkins leap 


In harmleſs Paſtimes round the older Sheep. 
There I can gaze, and fear no Danger nigh 
From the ſoft Rowlings of a Damſel's Eye. 
And well the Caſe had been with both, I trow, 
If we had learnt this Leſſon long ago. 

E 2 Clouterkin, 
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Clonterkin. 


Slonchy, you did not talk thus erſt I ween, 
When Dowdilis did whilome trip the Green. 
Then wou'dſt thou ſtand all leaning on thy 
Crook, . . 
Gape at the Laſs, and like a Lubbar lock: 


Then ſing her Name in Madrigals fo rare, 


a Je 1 5 7 | | 
Tho' ſhe with Blouzelind cou d ne er compare. | 
1 1 Slouc hy. 
. Hold, witleſs Lout, thou ſhow'ſt thy Skill, 1 
1 ween, | | 
bla: With Doudilis to name ſo foul a Quea. - | 
11 As well the Crow were liken'd to the Dove, | 


n | As Blouzelinda to the Laſs I love. 


Ciouter kin, 
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Clonterkin, 

Then tell me, Slouchy,pray what boots thy Love, 
Since from theſe Plains thy Doudilis does rove ? 
Prithee go ſeek her, Swain, and leave thy Flocks, 
Or drive em with their Younglings o'er the 

Rocks, EL 
Till pierc'd with Scant of Food they grow ſo thin, 
| That all their Ribs are number'd thro' their Skin. 


Slouchy. 

Better do that, than having loſt my Crook, 
With folded Arms like Grooksmore Lion look. 
But prithee ſince thou talk'ſt of meagre Sheep, 
What Lout does Goodman Hobſor's Younglings 

keep? 

Unhappy Herds! their Fleeces all are ſhorn, 
Not by the Sheers, but by the Brambles torn. 
Thou doſt both Younglings and their Maſter bilk ; 
For ev'ry Hour the Yews thou twice doſt milk. 
Shent 


* * - = — — 
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Shent with the Lack of Food the Lambkins bleat, | 
And ſuck in vain the drained ſpongy Teat. 


Clouterkin. 


Teil me, thou Carle, did e er you ſee me climb 
Old Cloddy's Orchard Fence at Midnight time 2 
Tray ſtood and cock'd his Ears awhile to hark, 
Then ſmelt you out, and gan aloud to bark. 

I wak'd old Codd, bid him ſpeed to riſe, 


If of his Orchard he the Fruit did prize. 


Adown you leapt, and ſtuck my watchful Tray, 
Then skulk t behind a Tree, or ran away. 


Sbouchy. 


Lubbar, tis falſe, thou lying Shepherd Swain! 
And if thou dar'ſt to ſay it once again, | 

I ſtraight will bunch thee all around the Plain. ) 
Clomerkin. 
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Clouterkin. 
Til fay't again, and will again it ſay; 
For thou was't bitten in the Leg by Tray. 

You bunch me round the Plain! you ſlouching 
Carle, 
You cannot bite, you can do nought but 
Were you not beaten at the laſt Year's Wake, 
When you from Cuddy wou'd his Sweet-heart 

take? „ 
Did not old Cloddy break thy ſenſeleſs Pate, 
For being ſaucy by our Meadow Yate ? 
Thou haſt been thraſh'd at times by ev'ry Swain, 
Yet, in good ſooth, you'll kick me round the 
Plain! 9 
Bumkin, come on, if yet you dare to fight ; 
Might: 
Colinet. 


For I'm reſolv d this once to prove your 
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Cnet. 
Hold, peeviſh Witlings! if theſe Brawls are 
Songs, 8 3 
To ſome one elſe to name the beſt belongs. 
So like your Carols are from laſt to firſt, | 
I vow and ſwear, I wot not which is worſt. 
Riſe, Shepherds, riſe ; you, Souchy, keep your | 
Crook, 2 | 
And drive your Flocks to water at the Brook. | 
You, Clomterkin, your Collar likewiſe keep, HF 
And better learn henceforth to tend your Sheep. | 
Agree in Love, for ſhame, ye wayward Swains, 
Nor let ſuch Broils diſturb the peaceful Plains. | 
The Sun's adown; ye Shepherds, ſpeed away, 
' Your Herds have left the Shades, and ſoon will 
ſtray. | 1 


i 
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The MATIN. 
CLoppy, and GRUBBINOL. 
Cloday. 
Ko IS Here gang ſt thou, Grubbinol ? what, | 


EW, into Town? 
ERP Awhile, if thou haſt Leiſure,fit adown. 


As yet no Sun doth o'er the Hills appear, 


And Folk of Town wont not to up fo rear. 
8— With 
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With pearly Dew the Blades of Graſs are dight, 
And mounting Larks with Songs the Sun invite. 


Grubbinol. 


From ev'ry Buſh is heard the Note of Birds, 
And the freſh Morn a Pleaſance blithe affords. 
Not far I'm going, and awhile will ſtay, 

If thou wilt tend my Herds when I'm away. 
Aſad Miſchance had I but yeſter Eve, b 
When on theſe Plains my Flocks Ihap't to leave: 


The Ram athirſt did to the River hie, 
His Fleeces even now been't thorow dry. 
Coda | 
Come then, my Lad, let's take this blithelome — | 
Seat, 
Anon I'll give your Flocks all Tendance meet : 
But tell me, Grubbinol, the Reaſon why 54 


So often into Town thou'rt wont to hie. 
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I ſhrewdly ween, thou'ſt kenn d ſome Damſel 
Imart, | 
And by a heedleſs Look haſt loſt thy Heart. 
Grubbinol, 
Cloddy, 1 deem thee for a cunning Wight, 


Since thou ſo rightly judgeſt of my Plight. 


Nor am I wiſtful that my Gnere is known, 
Since Violetta makes my Caſe thy own. 
Alike we rearly riſe, alike we pine; 


py My Heart's Oafelia s, Violetta's thine. = 


Cloddy. 
While Sky-Larks build their Neſts upon the | 
Ground, 


And batning Eels in ſlimy Dykes are found ; 
While nimble Squirrels frisk from Spray to Spray, 


And weak-ey'd Owls avoid the Sight of Day ; 
While Willows flouriſh by the flowing Stream, 
So long ſhall Violetta be my Theme. 

F 2 Grubbinol. 
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Grubbinol. 

Sooner ſhall Reeds the higheſt Hills adorn, 
And ſultry Noon be cooler than the Morn : 
Sooner ſhall Aſpen Leaves forget to ſhake, 

And buxome Laſſes chace the ſpeckled Snake: 

Sooner ſhall Ivy ceaſe the Oak to bind, 

Than my Oafelia vaniſh from my Mind. 


Cloddy. 
As I laſt Year by yonder Copſe did fpeed, 


I ſaw a painted Jay her Neſtling feed. 


Streightway did I unto her Neſt repair, 
And rob'd the tender old one of its Care. 
] fed the gaping Bird full many a Day, 
Then flit its Tongue, and taught it thus to ſay: 
Tho' I with dainty Plumes am clad ſo rare, 
Jet Violetta trimmer is by fas, 


Grubbinol, 
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Grubbinol. 


As 1 one Night was tripping home from Field, 
Tir'd with its Flight a Mag-pye I beheld. 
Ee'r it could reſt, the weary Bird I caught, 
Convey'd it home, and ſoon this Leſſon taught: 
Oafelia, leave the Town, and cheer the Plain; 
For Grubbinol ſpall be thy faithful Swain. 
When Mag could well repeat this Verſe ſo rare, 


I turn'd it loſe again, to fleet in Air. 


This Bird the Talk of ey ry Lout did prove, 
And by this neat Device I gain'd my Love. 


Cloday. 
As J of Land an Ox-gang plough'd one Day, 
Gay Violetta in the Hedges lay. 
Soon as I turn'd my Back, the buxome Maid 
With mellow Apples briskly plied my Head. 
I] minding not the Proverb to fulfill, 


To catch that Mouſe bon! let the Plough ſtand 
ſtill, 


The 


1 
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The Wanton hid herſelf, and would not ſpeak, 
Yet giggled loud, leſt! in vain ſhould ſeek. 


-* Gribbinal. 


The Lads nd Damſels all one Even-tide 
Together met, and i play'd at Hoopershide. 
The Lot determin d ie from ev'ry Clown, 
That while the reſt did. ide, muſt lie ado wn. 
Adown 1 lay, yet caſt a fide-:ong Eye, 
And faw Oaſela to the Ha y-rick hie. 
Straight for the nonce I paſs d each Swain and 
Laws, 
And made as tho the Hay-rick I wou d paſs. 
Oafelia hoop'd, the Reaſon ween you well ; h 
For ſays the Proverb, Never kiſs and tell. 


Cloday. 
One ſultry Noon beneath a Tree I lay, 
And on my Pipe to pleaſe myſelf did play. 


The 
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The clonded Welkin darken d ſoon the Plain, 

And here or there adow fell Drops of Rain: 

Her Flocks my Violetta left in haſte, 

1 ken d the Damſel as ſhe deftly paſt. 

As from the Plain ſhe overly did flee, 

A ſilken Garter dropt from off her Knee. 

Away I ſped, and caught it in a trice, 

And read eftſoons thereon this neat Device: 

As this is wont my tender Knee to bind, 

So to my Heart my Soveet-heart true is tin d. 

Oh! may I prove that Sweet-heart true to be! 

For ſure I am ſhe thought of was by me: 

| And Lads and Laſſes lay, your Sweet-heart 
true, 

When e'er your Garter ſlackens, thinks of you: 


Grubbinol. 
Ten Pigs my Sow did farrow bother Night, 


And ev'ry Tenth you wot's the Parſon's Right. 
5 "IE 
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Laſt Eve 1 home did bear the ſqueaking Fee, 
And there I bap'd the Parſon's Maid to ſee, 
Who wiſtful look'd, and fix'd her Eyes on me. 

I left the Pig, and would no longer ſtay, 
But for Oafelia's ſake I turn'd away, 
Tho well I ween, if I would faithleſs prove, 
The Parſon's Maid would fix on me her Love. 


Cloddy. 
| I wou'd not Vidletta leave to gain 
The Love of all the Laſſes on the Plain. 
The feateſt Laſs is ſhe, nor lack I Wealth; 
So let us to the George, and drink her Health. 


Gr ubbinol. 


I wou'd with all my Heart, but muſt away, 
I have already made too long a Stay: 


For 
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For, fee, the Sun has dry'd up all the Dew, 
It F.NQW de Graſs will ſcar cely wet one's Shoe. 
uach tend my Herds if they ſhould lack, 


II I will owe a Pot when I come back. 


THE 


op 
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The N O 4 V. 


S1 OU (ur. 


0 cloſe the Proſpect of the graſſy 


Plains, 


Vhere fleecy Flocks are tended by 
tiie Swains, 


Bedight with dusky Greens a Hill appear ; 


$Lucly, beneath, his homely Cottage rear'd. 
Shady 
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Shady it ſtood beneath two aged Oaks, 
Juſt thro' its Thatch the lowly Chimney ſmoaks. 
Slouchy, of all the Swains the feateſt Wight, 
Here ſat adown, and plain'd his piteous Plight. 
In Rills, on one Hand, ran a purling Brook; 
Neglected, on the other, Jay his Crook. 
On a near Elm a murm'ring Turtle fate, 
| In dreary Cooings wai:'d its abſent Mate, 
All round him lay his brinded Kine and Sheep, 
His bearded Goats, and Lig bft too afleep. | 
A Nightingale to aid his Ditty came, 
And nightly Howlet, gen their diſmal Scream. 
Rueful he lat, bet: eld his rural Care, 
His Dog, his Goats, his Kine, and Sheep fo fair. 


Soon as his heaving Bolom gave 2 Groan, 


To Hills and Woods be made this bootleſs Moan: 


Ah hapleſs Scuchy / hapleſs Lad indeed! 
When with my Cattle firſt to Town I ſped, 
G 2 


A 
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A Laſs all gayly dight 1 hap'd to ſee; 

From whence, oh rueful Day ! farewel my 
Glee. 

Come, Roſelinda, come, to cheer thy Swain; 

For Mirth it were to ken thee trip the Plain. 


And certes well, if rightly 1 can deem, 
A ſtudded Sheep-hook wou'd thy Hand beſeem. 


A fſylvan Wreath each Shepherd wou'd com- 


pole 
Of evry Flower that in the Meadow grows. 
The harmleſs Kidlings round wow'd frisk and 
play, | 
And joyous Sonnets paſs the Time away. 
Come, Roſelinda, come, to cheer thy Swain; 
For Marth it were to ken thee trip the Plain. 


Nor doſt thou need this rural Life deſpiſe, 
Or this ſmall Cottage for its homely Guile : 
ö Cou d 
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Cou'd I from thee but once my Heart remove; 
| Joyous wou'd Doudilis receive my Love. 
Wut tho her Skin doth lack thy roſie Hue ? 
The Haw-thorn Red doth aye the Ground 

beſtrew. 

Come, Roſelinda, come, to cheer thy Swain ; 
Pe Minh it were 10 ken thee trip the Plain. 


Theſe woolly Flocks, and all theſe Cattle fair; 
Have, for thy ſake, full often been my Care; 
But ſhall no more ; ſince me thou doſt diſdain, 
Nor ask'ſt what Herds I have that graze the Plain. 
Theſe bleating Sheep, theſe lowing brinded Kee 
' To thy ſoft Hand wou d yield their Milk with 
Glee. - 
Leave me ye Lambkins, and ye Kidlings go; 
For I alas! am ſhent with piteous Woe ! 


Come, Roſelinda, come, to cheer thy Swain ; 
For Mirth it were to ken thee trip the Plain. 
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Thistender Cade-lambup by Hand I've brought, 
And many blitheſome Frolicks I have taught. 


?Twou'd pleaſe thee much, and make thee blithe 
and gay, 
To ſee the ſportive Voungling deftly play. 
This Dondilis has often beg'd in ain, 
But now eftſoons ſhe will the Git obtiin. 
Come, Roſelinda, come, to cheer ih Swain; 


For Mirth it were to ken thee trip the Plain. 


Whilome for joyous Carols I was known: 
Now well-a-day all Merriment is gone! 

I wily Riddles ſhall no more com pole, 

With which my cunning Mates I wont to poſe, 
I've puzzled oft the Laſſes and the Swains, 

And Kiſſes ſweet did well reward my Pains. 


To 
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To know the Senſe, each Laſs wou'd hie alone ; 
I kifs'd em firſt, then told em evry one. 
Come, Roſelinda, come, to cheer thy Swain; 
For Mirth it were to ken thee trip the Plain. 


A neater Laſs the Plains ſhall never ſee, 

Nor one fo gay bedeck't by half as thee. 

ll ſheer my woolly Sheep in yonder Barn, 

The fineſt Wool thy ſelf ſhalt ſpin to Yarn ; 

We'll dye the fineſt Yarn thy Hands have ſpun, 

To make for thee a gaudy Sunday Gown. 
Come, Roſelinda, come, to cheer thy wain; 
For Mirth it were to ken thee trip the Plain. 


| Geeſe, Ducks, and Pullets, here in plenteous 
Store, 
And cobblins Turkies peck around the Door. 
At Ch/ſlmas-tide a good plump Gooſe we'll 
kill, 
Thy cleanly Hands the ſtretching Neck ſhall fill 
With 
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With Grots and Blood, with Herbs and Spice ſo 
rare, 

Knit up both Ends, and form a Pudding fair : 

Then our own Oven will I heat,, and ba 

The Carcaſe in a Pye, which thou m. 
Come, Roſelinda, come, to cheer thy W 
For Marth it were to ken thee trip the Pl. 


When we a Field ſhall reap the Wheat ſo brown, 
You binding Sheaves which I ſhall cut adown, 
TIl ſtill be near thee, and amuſe the Day 
With ſome quaint Catch, or buxom Roundelay. 
Come, Roſelinda, come, to cheer thy Swain; 
For Mirth it were to ken thee trip the Plain. 


Ah woe is me! for Woe does ſtill betide, 
Since the tight Laſs firſt drew my Eyes aſide. 
Ah well-a-day that Slouchy e er was born ! 

For the Town Maiden Souchy's Love does ſcorn. 
Sleep 
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Sleep on my Goats, my udder'd Cattle ſleep; 
Sleep on ye Lambkins, and thou Lightfoot ſleep. 
Ah hapleſs Scuchy now what wilt thou do? 

If one Laſs fails thee, thou mayſt find a new. 
Then come, my Doudilis, to cheer thy Swat; 
For Mirth it were to ken thee trip the Plain. 


HYMN to the Moov. 


Ail ſoft reſplendent Majefty of Night, 


1.5 Fa Fair argent Radiance of reflected 


* 


- 


Sf 


Tir d with Refulgence of his mounted Ray, 

The Day's dread Monarch leaves his golden 
Sway; 

Flies to regale his Beams in thoſe fair Fields, 


Where ſteamy Spice à richer Nectar yields |. 


Yet 
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Yet Cer he finks to bath him in the Main, 
Names thee bright Regent of the vaſt Domain. 
Thy Side his Quiver decks, thy Hand his Bow, 
And all his Glories grace thy gentler Brow. 
Rob'd with a fleecy 88 you mount the 
Throne, 
Proud of the ſilver Skirtings i has on. 
While you adorn the Chryſtal Court in State; 
Attendant Stars all gem'd with Sapphire wait: 
But if diſrob'd you range th Etherial Plain, 
Still are you circled by the Virgin Nain, 
Dance to the Mulick of the rowling Spheres, 
All hymbly veiling, where their Queen appears. 
While thus each ſtellar Throne Obſequience 
Pays, [ 
The — thy degated/ Raye: 
| Thou reign'ſt Co-regent in the Realm of Love, 
Thy Light averted forms its ſhadowy Grove. 
Ha The 
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The ſoft Reflections of thy ſportive Beams 
Are the Meanders of its ſilver Streams. 

Here Vers bathes her, and, devoid of Care, 
Unlocks her Beauties to tae God of War. 
Wild ſtaring Phrenſy to thy fuller Blaze 
The mentile Tribute of her Treſſes pays. 


Oft' from thy dusl.y Wardrobe, gentle Queen, 
With Poinp of Hortors thou arrayꝰſt the Spleen: 
Thou'tt held a Goddeſs thro' her gloomy Reign, 
And many a Vidiin:'s on thy Altar ſlain. 

The Ghoſts, that Wen Marble love, 

And the dark Caverns of their ſtony Grove, 
That ſhrink affrighted from the ſolar Ray, 
Enjoy tie Noon-tide of thy milder Day, 
ſoin tlie thin Shadows of the Fairy Train, 
And trip the Circles of th' enamell'd Plain. 
Neptre by Force his World with thee divides, 


Pniſſant Empreis of the refluent Tides ! 
Whene er 
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Wheae'er thy Orb in Trium ph marches round, 
Long Ranks of Waves, in fluid Fetters bound, 
With Joy forſake old Ocean's wild Commands, 
And trace thy Footſteps thro' diſcover'd Lands: 
Pleas'd with the ſoft Captivity they lead, 

They climb the Channel and o'erflow the Mead. 


20 870 * {COM 885 . Ne c 
Eak from its quickemd Rudiments in 


The INF AN T. 
y Earth, 


The finiſht Miniature receives its Birth, 


Forms its firſt Efforts on that wondrous Plan, 

And ſhows the Buddings of the future Man; 

Between two Worlds maintains a glorious Strife, 

Burſts from the Womb, and ſtruggles into Life. 

The Mother claſps it in her tender Folds; 

Faſt to that Stem the twining Tendril holds, 
Draws 
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Draws thence a Stock of radicated Woes, 
And oft pays dearly for the Life it owes. 
Inſenſile then we graſp the pleaſing Ill, 
And fondly hug th' accurſed Bleſſing till ; 
Proud of the Gift the grateful Scion ſhows 
Early Returns, and firſt its Mother knows : 
She learns th' unfledg'd Ideas of his Mind, 
Tells the glad Father what the Babe defign'd, 
Who liſtning to the Tale might well divine, 
His Son the Genius of the Age ſhould ſhine. 


r 


On a LADT not 1 handſome, 


who prevented Fa ruin 
me her Hand. * 9 grving 
E Fools aſſert that good old Homer nods, 


Who helps his Heroes by deſcending Gods. 
3 Perhaps 
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Perhaps the fightleſs Poet met with Aid 

(Like me when falling) from ſome bounteous 
Maid : 

Then ſure to blame him moſt extreamly odd is; 

Becauſe he terms his kind Supporter, Goddeſs. 

Needs muſt I own, that had I wanted Eyes, 

Id ſcarce forborn from doing Sacrifice. 

So ſoft her Hand, the Quinteſſence of Air 

Worfd loſe its Softneſs if it durſt compare. 

Yet when I view'd, I found my Touch betray'd, 

And Venus ſank beneath old Colin's Maid. 


To CHLOE, who always langh'd at 


her own Repartees. 


ALOE has Wit, I needs muſt own, 

Y And ſeems good natur'd too ; 
| Her Laſhes ne er extort a Frown, 
Altho' ſhe ſtrikes you thro. 
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Alas ! her Smiles are more ſevere, 
Than is a ſullen Eye; 

She triumphs in that fatal Sneer, 
And mocks our Milery. 


She's far more cruel than the Snake; 
Whoſe Hifles always ſound, 
Before he riſes from the Brake 

To give the deadly Wound. 


She, ſwift as Lightning on the Oak, 
The bright Deſtruction gives; 

Her Thunder vollies at the Stroke, 
To ſhed the wither'd Leaves. 


More tender are the Crocodiles, 

A friendly Tear they ſhed ; 
But on our Ruins Chloe (miles, : 
And tramples on us dead. 


T5 
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NELELEARLETLENE 
To the ie ame. 


OUD have us, Chloe, writhe our Face, 


And form ten thouſand Shapes, 
To countenance your queer Grimace, 


Convert our ſelves to Apes. 


I beg your Tongue may never budge 
Within its twofold Fence, 

Unleſs you'll leave the World to judge, 
It what you ſay be Senſe. 


Obe while FRY you "EN your Teeth, 
In vain you ſhow your Wit; 
_ 'Tis puff d away by noiſy Breath, 
That always follows it. 
| I 
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N N EL EE ENTS 
APARAPHRASE on Eccleſiaſtes xii. 
HILST thy young Cheeks with 


to the qth Verſe. 

" \ y roly Beauty bloom, 
Eer yet thy Life its vigorous Hours conſume; 
Be thy firſt Thoughts employ'd to traverſe o'er 
The Wonders of that great creative Power, 
That from paſt Slumber of eternal Years 
Awakes the Void, and into Being rears 
This ſtately Pile, this ſpacious Round of Earth, 
And animates a Clod to give thee Birth. 
Be this thy Care, e er Time's ſwift Minutes rowl 
Billows of Evil on thy ſinking Soul ; 
Eer the approaching Days thy Strength deſtroy; 
And cauſe thy Soul to nauſeate ev'ry Joy. 

5 2. Whilſt 
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2. Whilſt yet the Sun informs the viſual Ray, 
And gives its brighteſt Beams to gild the Day ; 
E'er yet the Light its own Reverſe is made, 
Loſt in the dark unſufferable Shade ; 

Whilſt yet the Moon reflects her ſilver Rays, 
Rejoicing in the weak fictitious Blaze; 
Whilſt yet the Stars, thoſe radiant Orbs of Light, 
Soften the dark, the rugged Brow of Night ; 
Eer Reaſon's brighter Lights, that rule within, 
Sic ning by Steps at length forget to ſhine; 
Eer yet the vital Flame ſhall ceaſe to burn, 
And into pearly Drops thy Moiſture turn, 
That uninvited ſtay not for thy Call, 

But gem thy Viſage dubious when to fall. 


3. The ſlacken'd Nerves unbrace the guardian 
Arms, $i 

And trembling leave the Pile exposdd to Harms, 

12 Eer 
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E'er yet the Legs thoſe mighty Men are bow'd, 
And groan like Atlas with th' uneaſy Load: 
Eer yet the Teeth, forgetful of their Uſe, 

To grind the Viands their weak Aid refuſe ; 
Scarce here or there exert their feeble Rage, 
But ſtand thin Ruins of deſtructive Age: 

Eer yet a riſing Dimneſs veils the Sight, 

Too tender to admit the naked Light ; 

A cloudy Curtain croſs the Windows throws, 
Whilſt darkning Shadows on the Eyes impoſe. 


c reste 


The D1$APPOINTMENT. 
To CUPID. 


1 

OW, Tyrant God, thy Rule give o'er, 
And lay afide thy cruel Bow: 

Thy 
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Thy Shafts ſhall wound Mankind no more : 
This, vain Deceiver, thou ſhalt know. 


II. 
Il make thy Tricks and Falſhood plain 
To all the free-born Sons of Men. 
None will hereafter hug thy Chain ; 
And where's thy fancy'd Empire then? 


III. 
A Heart untainted to reſign, 


And to expect our Joys from thee ! 
Iis vain I know. I gave up mine, 


vet waſt thou falſe to Love and me. 


IV. 
Thou know'ſt how often I've paſt by 
The ſhining Circlets of the Fair, 
Still caſting but a heedleſs Eye 
On all the brighteſt Glories there. 
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V. 
Yet when S&ptima's Charms I view'd, 
To her I render d up my Heart; 
Devoted at her Shrine I ſtood, 
And bleſs d thy pleaſing killing Dart: 


VI 
Yet, cruel God, thy faithleſs Craft, 
| When I had yielded to thy Dart, 
Wounded the Fair one with a Shaft 
Dipt in the Blood of Iberon's Heart. 


- On 
So now, phantaſtick Boy, adieu, 
TI your deſpotick Sway forſake ; 
Septimias Eyes no more than you 
Shall over me a Conqueſt make. 
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825928 ME: e 2828 
The deſpairing SWAIN. 


I 
AD Phtlocles figh'd to the Wind, 
| The Wind it lamented his Moan; 
Whilſt Echo ſtood pining behind, 
And gave him back ev'ry Groan: 


| IL 
Ye W inds, have the Grace to be mov d 5 
Complaining the fond Shepherd ſaid; 
The hard-hearted Nymph is reprov'd, 
By the gentler Returns you have made. 


III. 
To Echo himſelf he addreſsd, 
Compaſſion, ſays he, thou haſt ſnown; 
Which proves that the Pains of thy Breaſt 
Are almoſt as great as my own. 
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IV. 

Twill yield me ſome little Relief, 
With you a Companion to ſtray ; 
The Night ſhall be ſpent in your Grief, 

In Tales of my Sorrow the Day. 
3 | 
The languiſhing Theme of your Woe 
The Shepherd Narciſſus ſhall be; 
For Phillis Ill mourn where 1 go, | 
Till grown a mere Shadow like thee. | 


VI. 


To whiſper our Plaints in a Cave, 


Come, piteous Maid, let's retire; 
Such Places are likeſt the Grave. 
The pitiful Nymph ſaid, retire. 


| VIL. 
At length on the Side of a Hill 
A damp dusky Cavern they found; 
| There 
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There Phil:cles ſigh'd to his Fill, 
And Echo repeated the Sound. 


But yet the ſad Nymph had an Art, 
Whereby ſhe wou'd flatter his Pains ; 
When ſpeaking the Thoughts of her Heart, 

She ſeem'd but repeating the Swain's. | 


IX. 
He ſeated himſelf on the Ground, 


His Hand it ſupported his Head; 
Deſpairing he ſhew'd evry Wound 
| The changing falſe Phillis had made. 

_ 
If once on his Rival he thought; 

Ie Gods, in a Rage he wou'd cry; 
Oh! blaſt all the Charms he has got, 

For whom I thus languiſbing die ! 

| — *Z2 
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XI. 
Narciſſus was ſtill Echo's Thought, 
Te Goas, the fond Nymph would reply, 
Oh ! blaſt all the Charms he Jas got, 
For whom I thus langniſbing die 


> 
Thus Philocles dy'd in Deſpair, 
Whilſt Echo ſtil!l humour'd his Pain; 
When he died, the {2d Nymph did repair 
To another ſad deſperate Swain 


FINIS 


— 


